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HODS  UP! 


The  "thumbs  up"  is  a universal  sign  for  a job 
well  done. 

An  F-l  6 fighter  pilot  gave  his  1 8-year-old 
assistant  crew  chief  a thumbs  up  after  he  had 
returned  from  his  mission.  Two  hours  earlier,  the 
assistant  and  his  crew  chief  had  double 
checked  every  inch  of  the  Fighting  Falcon  jet, 
strapped  the  pilot  into  his  seat  and  saluted  as 
they  sent  the  fighter  on  its  way. 

Every  day  that  scenario  is  re-enacted  in 
different  forms  throughout  the  military  in  a 
thousand  different  ways  by  men  and  women 
doing  the  best  they  know  how. 

Months  earlier,  some  of  those  same  men 
and  women  were  taking  finals  and  attending 
graduation  parties.  Now  they're  responsible 
for  multimillion  dollar  equipment  and  are 
stationed  all  over  the  world. 

Dedication,  motivation  and  training  put 
them  there.  The  military  service  has  some  of 
the  most  high-tech,  state-of-the-art  training 
around.  It  has  to,  especially  when  the  de- 
fense of  our  country  is  at  stake. 

Each  branch  of  the  military  provides  hands- 
on  training  with  equipment,  machinery  and 
technology  needed  to  learn  a skill  and  do  a 
job  well. 

The  armed  forces  is  one  of  the  few  places 
where  men  and  women  right  out  of  high 
school  or  college  can  train  on  multimillion 
dollar,  state-of-the-art  equipment.  In  the 
armed  forces  training  never  ends. 

Opportunities  for  additional  education  are 
necessary  for  advancement. 

Coast  Guard  Aviation  Survivalman  Mario 


Vittone  has  saved  people  in  hurricane  condi- 
tions. Read  about  the  training  he's  had. 

Senior  Airman  Eric  Clevenger  relies  on  his 
police  training  plus  his  partner,  Leo,  a military 
working  dog,  to  catch  contraband  smugglers 
at  McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Wash.  Read  how 
they  train  together  to  get  the  job  done. 

You  just  don't  climb  a tree  and  become  a 
Marine  sniper.  Lance  Corporal  Nathan  Fulk's 
story  describes  the  hours  of  training  he's  had 
to  be  a quiet,  camouflaged  lethal  weapon. 

Navy  Fuel  Boatswains  Mate  3rd  Class  Chris- 
topher Frnka  has  a tougher  job  than  pumping 
gas  at  the  service  station.  His  story  explains 
how  his  training  makes  sure  he  provides  clean, 
clear  and  bright  fuel  for  the  aircraft  aboard  his 
ship. 

When  Army  Sergeant  1st  Class  Ron  Hansen 
first  became  a Russian  linguist,  it  was  all  Greek 
to  him.  Because  of  his  training,  he  was  one  of 
the  few  chosen  to  support  a joint  American- 
Russian  exercise.  His  story  is  included  in  this 
issue  too. 

The  training  for  all  these  people  wasn't 
easy.  Things  that  are  worthwhile  never  are. 
The  men  and  women  featured  in  this  issue  of 
Profile  are  professionals  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  If  you  want  the  training,  the  military 
service  has  just  the  challenge  for  you. 

Thumbs  up  if  you  do. 


Technical  Sergeant,  U.S.  Air  Force 
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An  Air  Force  military  police  working  dog  attacks  during  a training 
exercise  at  McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Wash.  See  story,  page  12. 


4 Hand-To-Hand 

At  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.,  Marines  refresh  their  hand-to-hand 
combat  skills. 
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As  an  electronics  technician  aboard  a submarine,  one  Sailor 
learns  the  value  of  diving  into  nuclear  training. 

10  Russian  Linguists  Break 
Language  Barriers 

Army  Russian  interpreters  break  language  barriers  during  a 
training  exercise  with  our  former  Cold  War  foes. 
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When  it’s  you  against  the 
enemy,  one-on-one,  combat 
and  survival  go  ... 


Hand 


Marines  first  learn  close 
combat  skills  in  basic 
training.  Here,  a Marine 
demonstrates  the  leg 
sweep  movement. 
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To-Hand 


Story  by  Staff  Sergeant 
Tim  Shearer 


Warrior:  1.)  a man  engaged  or  experienced  in 
warfare;  soldier;  2.)  a person  who  has  shown  great 
vigor,  courage,  or  aggressiveness  — according  to  the 
Random  House  College  Dictionary. 

“Regardless  of  Marines'  jobs  or  the  weapons 
system  they  may  use,  they  must  be  warriors  before 


Close 

combat 

instructors 

must  show 

enthusiasm 

and 

motivation. 


U.S.  Marine  Corps  photos 
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they  can  fight,”  said  Staff  Sergeant 
William  Moore,  noncommissioned 
officer  in  charge  of  the  2nd  Marine 
Division’s  Close  Combat  Section, 
Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 

Moore  knows  what  he’s  talking 
about.  He  is  in  the  business  of 
building  confidence  in  Marines  and 
teaching  them  on  how  to  face  enemy 
soldiers  and  violent  situations. 

“It’s  not  ‘ninja’  stuff,”  said  Moore. 
“Close  combat  training  builds 
confidence,  and  is  designed  to  make 
spirited  warriors  who  can  handle 
themselves  in  a fight.” 

The  two-week  close  combat 
course  trains  noncommissioned 
officers  (NCOs)  and  staff  noncom- 
missioned officers  (SNCOs)  in  the 
skills  to  serve  as  close  combat 
training  instructors  for  their  units. 


The  instruction  emphasizes  ka- 
rate-style hitting  skills,  self-defense, 
and  wrestling  moves  to  control  and 
subdue  an  opponent.  In  addition  to 
hand-to-hand  combat,  the  course  also 
features  rifle  and  fixed-bayonet 
training. 

Moore  helped  establish  the  school’s 
close  combat  program  in  1992. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  training 
instructors,  instead  of  individual 
students.  The  course  enables  every 
unit  to  have  Marines  who  are  quali- 
fied to  teach  close  combat. 

“Each  Marine  gets  a taste  of  close 
combat  training  in  boot  camp,”  said 
Moore. 

“During  our  course,  the  funda- 
mentals of  teaching  these  skills  to 
other  Marines  is  stressed,  and  stu- 
dents are  evaluated  on  how  well  they 


Close  combat 
students  practice 
on  each  other  to 
learn  different 
techniques. 
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Students  use  arm  holds,  below,  and  kicking 
techniques,  right,  as  part  of  their  hand-to-hand 
combat  training.  During  training,  safety  is  highly 
stressed  and  enforced. 


can  conduct  a period  of  close  combat  instruction.” 


From  the  first  day  of  the  close  combat  course, 
students  must  handle  situations  which  require  team- 
work, an  aggressive  spirit  and  physical  courage,  he 
said. 

The  school  trains  more  than  200  instructors  annu- 
ally, who  in  turn  train  the  units  throughout  the  2nd 
Marine  Division. 

“It  only  takes  a couple  of  close  combat  sessions 
every  week  to  keep  Marines  proficient,”  said  Moore. 
“The  return  for  time  spent  training  in  close  combat  is 


Marines  who  are  more  aggressive  and  spirited.” 

“By  applying  close  combat  training,  Marines  will 
have  the  confidence  to  face  an  unruly  mob  and  perform 
their  mission  in  the  face  of  a violent  confrontation,”  he 
said. 

These  Marines  are  warriors  in  every  sense  of  the 
Random  House  definition. 

Shearer  filed  this  story  when  he  was  assigned  to 
“The  Globe,”  a U.S.  Marine  Corps  publication  at  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.C. 
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The  nuclear-powered  attack  submarine  USS  Newport  News  runs  on  the  surface. 
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“Put  everything  you’ve  got 
into  something  and  learn  all 
you  can  about  it  if  you  want  to 
be  successful.  That’s  all  it 
takes.’’ 


Navy  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class 
Charles  Thormahlen, 
electronics  technician 


Story  by  Journalist  1st 
Class  Michael  Dean 


Navy  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class 
Charles  Thormahlen  thinks  being 
submerged  in  water  most  of  his 
Navy  career  will  help  him  breathe 
easier  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Thormahlen  is  an  electronics 
technician  stationed  aboard  the 
attack  submarine  USS  Newport 
News,  based  in  Norfolk,  Va.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  1989  for 
one  of  the  Navy’s  nuclear  subma- 
rine programs  and  attended 
nuclear  training. 

“The  Navy’s  nuclear  program 
has  given  me  the  feeling  that  I can 
go  on  to  any  higher  education 
program  and  be  successful.” 

He  chose  nuclear  training 
because  he  was  good  in  math  and 
for  the  chance  to  gain  experience 
in  the  engineering  field. 

“The  nuclear  field  has  the  best 
engineering  training  in  the  mili- 
tary. It’s  probably  the  most  diffi- 
cult, since  it  goes  very  in-depth 


and  is  fast-paced,”  he  said.  “You 
have  classes  for  15  months,  and  you 
are  required  to  update  and  remem- 
ber the  information  you  learn 
throughout  the  rest  of  your  career.” 

As  a Sailor  assigned  to  USS 
Newport  News’  reactor  controls 
division,  he  is  responsible  for 
preventing  and  correcting  problems 
on  monitoring  and  controlling 
equipment  for  submarines. 

He  also  must  learn  the  jobs  of 
others  aboard  the  submarine.  Once 
submerged,  Thormahlen  and  other 
Sailors  only  have  each  other  to  rely 
on  in  any  emergency. 

“I  also  stand  watch  monitoring 
the  reactor  to  ensure  its  protection 
at  all  times,”  Thormahlen  said. 
“During  an  emergency  situation,  I 
would  help  fight  any  equipment 
failure  to  make  sure  damage  was 
minimized.” 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War, 
the  role  of  submarines  has  taken  on 
new  emphasis. 

Submarines  can  be  first  on  the 
scene  during  a crisis  situation, 


collecting  intelligence,  participat- 
ing in  special  operations  and,  if 
necessary,  taking  offensive  actions 
by  countering  opposing  forces. 

Whether  operating  near  the 
coast  or  in  the  deepest  ocean,  an 
attack  submarine’s  ability  to 
launch  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles, 
participate  in  special  operations 
and  to  gather  valuable  information 
without  being  detected,  makes  it 
an  indispensable  part  of  U.S.  naval 
forces. 

Now  that  Thormahlen  has 
conquered  some  of  the  challenges 
the  Navy  set  for  him,  he  has  a 
positive  philosophy.  With  it,  he 
feels  that  college  or  anything  else 
will  be  smooth  sailing. 

“Put  everything  you’ve  got  into 
something  and  learn  all  you  can 
about  it  if  you  want  to  be  success- 
ful,” Thormahlen  said.  “That’s  all  it 
takes.” 

Dean  is  a Navy  reservist  at 
Reserve  Detachmen  t 106  of  the 
Navy  Public  Affairs  Center  in 
Norfolk,  Va. 
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nEPEBOflMMKM  PYCCKOrO  P3blKA 
riPEOflEJIEBAIOT  FI3blKOBblE  EAPbEPbl 

(Translation:  Russian  Linguists  Break  Language  Barriers) 


Story  and  photos  by  Sergeant  Ward  Gros 


Military  linguists  broke  the  language  barrier 
between  former  Cold  War  foes  last  September  during 
an  exercise  in  Russia,  one  of  the  first-ever  training 
exercises  involving  American  and  Russian  soldiers. 

The  exercise,  named  Peacekeeper  ’94,  involved 
elements  of  the  U.S.  Army’s  3rd  Infantry  Division, 
based  in  Germany,  and  the  Russian  Army’s  27th 
Guards  Motorized  Rifle  Division,  who  worked  on 


United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations,  procedures 
and  tactics. 

Language  specialists  interpreted  for  their  leaders  in 
every  situation  including  conducting  patrols  on  both 
sides,  settling  disputes  and  escorting  humanitarian  aid 
convoys. 

“On  the  spot  translating  was  the  most  challenging 
aspect  of  working  there,”  said  Jason  Muse,  an  Ameri- 
can interpreter  who  was  assigned  to  the  combined 
checkpoint.  “It’s  difficult  to  articulate  what’s  being  said 


The  combined  quick  reaction  force  returns  from  a mission  during  Peacekeeper  '94. 
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Russian  and  American  troops  engage  in  a little  fun  together  during  a game  of  tug-of-war. 


at  the  exact  moment  it’s  spoken.” 

“Yes,  that’s  very  difficult,”  said  Russian  cadet 
Antone  Suprun,  an  interpreter  who  also  worked  at  the 
combined  checkpoint. 

American  linguists  spent  one  week  training  at  the 
Marshall  Institute,  a Russian  language  school  in 
Garmisch,  Germany,  the  week  before  the  exercise. 

“Our  training  in  Garmisch  focused  on  making  us 
proficient  interpreters,”  said  Sergeant  First  Class  Ron 
Hansen,  senior  enlisted  Russian  linguist  from  the  3rd 
Inf.  Div. 

“We  also  covered  peacekeeping  topics  to  prepare  for 
the  exercise  scenarios.” 

Training  to  become  a linguist  is  intense. 

“There’s  just  so  much  training  involved  with  becom- 
ing a professional  interpreter,”  said  Specialist  Christo- 
pher Korff,  who  interpreted  for  the  combined  quick 
reaction  force. 

“It  takes  years  to  do  it  right.  Russian  military 
linguists  spend  four  years  at  a university  designed  for 
professional  linguists.  Most  of  them  have  studied 
English  since  grammar  school.  That  puts  them  years 
ahead  of  us  in  training,  but  we’re  holding  our  own." 

American  Russian  linguists  train  for  11  months  at 
the  Defense  Language  Institute  in  Monterey,  Calif. 
Linguists  must  be  able  to  speak,  write  and  interpret 
Russian  on  a conversational  and  military  terminology 
level. 


“When  translating  from  Russian  into  English,  we 
did  it,”  Hansen  said.  “When  translating  English  into 
Russian,  the  Russians  did  it  because  they  could 
articulate  what  was  being  said  in  their  language.  We 
listened  to  each  other  to  make  sure  nothing  got  missed 
in  those  situations.  Our  translating  abilities  were 
equal.” 

The  people  selected  to  serve  as  interpreters  were 
chosen  because  of  their  actual  skills  rather  than  how 
much  training  they  had  completed,  Hansen  said. 

“We  chose  soldiers  based  on  their  actual  ability  to 
function  in  the  language,  which  included  the  ability  to 
talk  around  things  they  didn’t  know.  Sometimes  an 
accurate  explanation  is  better  than  knowing  the  right 
word.” 

“This  whole  exercise  revolved  around  translations. 
Without  translations  some  things  just  wouldn’t  have 
happened,”  Hansen  added. 

Russian  and  American  interpreters  realized  how 
vital  their  language  ability  was  to  accomplishing  the 
mission  throughout  the  exercise. 

“It  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  training  exer- 
cises like  that  without  us,”  Muse  said.  “It’s  great  that 
we  were  able  to  work  together  and  communicate  for 
peace.  After  an  exercise  like  this,  I think  our  military 
relationship  will  go  forward.  I’d  love  to  do  this  again.” 

Gf'os  is  a journalist  at  Headquarters,  3rd  Infantry 
Division  Public  Affairs  Office  in  Wuerzburg,  Germany. 
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A military  working  dog  at  McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Wash.,  tears  into  a handler’s  training  wrap.  The 
dogs  are  not  only  trained  to  attack,  but  also  to  detect  drugs  and  explosives  using  their  sense  of  smell. 


Snoopin  ’ Around 


Story  by  Patricia  Holloway 


“Leo  ...  Seek!” 

To  someone  carrying  drugs  onto 
McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Wash., 
these  are  frightening  words.  To 
Leo,  a military  working  dog,  those 
words  are  better  than  puppy  treats. 

“Leo  doesn’t  miss,”  said  Senior 
Airman  Eric  Clevenger  about  his 
four-legged  partner  in  the  62nd 
Security  Police  Squadron’s  Military 
Working  Dog  Section. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of 
August  last  year,  Leo,  an  8-year-old 
Belgian  Malinois,  had  six  drug 
finds.  His  nose  is  so  sensitive,  he 
can  smell  pipe  residue  inside  a 
closed  glove  box,  Clevenger  said. 
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There  are  six  military  working 
dogs  assigned  to  McChord.  Leo, 
Fanta  and  Sonja  are  trained  to 
detect  drugs;  Alko,  Cindy  and  Astra 
detect  explosives.  All  are  trained  in 
patrol  and  attack  techniques. 

“The  dogs  really  like  their  work,” 
said  Staff  Sergeant  Ray  Bocook, 
kennel  master  and  section  chief. 
“When  they  make  a find,  they  are 
rewarded  with  food  treats.  Other- 
wise, they’re  rewarded  with  praise. 
It’s  important  to  them  to  please 
their  handlers.” 

Members  of  this  special  unit 
perform  many  of  the  same  duties  as 
other  security  police  officers.  They 
drive  patrol,  give  tickets  and 
respond  to  calls.  The  big  difference 


is  they  have  a partner  whose  sense 
of  smell  and  strong  desire  to  search 
is  an  added  weapon  against  crime. 

When  someone  is  detained,  a 
canine  unit  is  brought  in  to  check 
for  contraband. 

“Somebody  drives  up  to  the  gate, 
the  gate  guard  detains  them  for 
something  like  driving  under  the 
influence,  and  then  one  of  our  units 
is  called  to  check  the  vehicle,” 
Clevenger  said.  “That’s  how  we  get 
most  of  our  finds.” 

McChord’s  military  working  dog 
section  will  periodically  assist  off- 
base  authorities  too.  Last  June,  the 
Washington  State  Patrol  stopped  a 
vehicle  for  a cracked  windshield. 
The  trooper  saw  weapons  and  drug 
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U.S.  Air  Force  photos 


paraphernalia  on  the  front  seat  and 
suspected  more  drugs  were  hidden 
in  the  locked  glove  compartment.  A 
dog  team  was  needed  and  McChord 
had  the  nearest  one  available. 

Clevenger  and  Leo  met  the 
trooper  at  the  impound  lot.  Before 
Clevenger  could  give  the  “seek” 
command,  Leo  headed  straight  for 
the  suspect’s  car  and  immediately 
responded  to  the  glove  box.  Inside 
were  two  loaded  guns,  three  grams 
of  marijuana  and  15  rocks  of  crack 
cocaine. 

“The  suspects  were  known  gang 
members,  and  were  on  parole  for 
other  crimes,”  Clevenger  said.  “Two 
of  them  are  back  in  jail,  the  third  is 
awaiting  trial.” 

Military  working  dogs  are  also 
sent  other  places  to  work.  Fanto, 
the  section’s  only  German  Shep- 
herd, served  with  U.S.  Customs  in 
Hildago,  Texas,  last  February. 
Fanto  and  his  then-handler,  Senior 
Airman  Jon  Fortier,  searched  a 
vehicle  attempting  to  cross  the 
Mexican  border. 

Fanto  found  a black  gym  bag 
containing  71  pounds  of  marijuana 


worth  about  $353,000. 

“What  a great  bust!”  said  Fortier, 
now  a section  trainer  and  handler 
for  Cindy.  “This  is  what  the  train- 
ing is  all  about.” 

Weekly  training  exercises  using 
actual  contraband  keeps  detecting 
skills  sharp.  Drug  detection  dogs 
must  maintain  a minimum  90 
percent  detection  rate  and  the 
explosives  dogs  must  maintain  a 
minimum  95  percent  detection  rate. 

“These  are  minimums.  Our  dogs 
are  all  well  above  the  standard,” 
said  Fortier.  “During  training,  I’ll 
place  a training  device  in  a place  I 
know  is  difficult  for  the  dog.  I 
always  try  to  advance  them  to  a 
higher  level.” 

The  dogs  are  also  trained  for 
patrol  duties.  They  locate,  pursue 
and  hold  suspects,  and  foremost, 
protect  their  handlers.  “The  dogs 
become  very  attached  to  their 
handlers,”  said  Bocook.  “They’ll 
protect  them  with  everything 
they’ve  got.” 

Additional  training  includes  an 
obstacle  course  designed  to  repre- 
sent things  the  dogs  might  encoun- 


ter while  performing  their  duties, 
such  as  jumping  through  open 
windows  or  crawling  through  storm 
drains. 

The  dogs  stay  in  top  physical 
condition  with  a good  diet,  exercise 
and  regular  visits  to  the  base 
veterinarian.  The  kennels  are  clean 
and  the  grounds  immaculate, 
Bocook  said. 

McChord’s  military  working  dogs 
have  a reputation  of  excellence, 
said  Bocook.  Sonja,  the  section’s 
eldest  and  most  respected  drug 
detection  dog,  has  orders  for 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 
Lackland  is  where  initial  training 
for  both  dogs  and  handlers  takes 
place  for  all  military  branches. 

“She’s  being  sent  there  to  train 
new  handlers,”  Bocook  said.  “She’s 
such  a great  dog,  we  hate  to  lose 
her.” 

One  thing  the  unit  won’t  be 
losing  anytime  soon,  however,  is 
the  ability  to  detect  drugs  and 
detain  criminals. 

Holloway  is  a public  affairs 
assistant  at  McChord  Air  Force 
Base,  Wash. 


A security  policeman  plants  a “make  believe”  explosive 
device  in  a jet  engine  during  training  to  see  if  the  military 
working  dogs  can  detect  it  (above).  Bingo!  The  dog  sniffs 
out  the  explosive  (right).  Explosive  detection  dogs  must 
maintain  a minimum  95  percent  detection  rate.  Drug 
detection  dogs  must  maintain  a 90  percent  detection  rate. 
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Air  Force  Major  Judy  Young,  right,  stabilizes  a patient  for  airlift  during  Operation  Provide  Promise  in  Sarajevo, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


Nightingale 
With  Wings 


Story  by  Master  Sergeant 
Annette  Crawford 


From  the  moment  her  recruiter 
described  aeromedical  evacuation 
nursing  to  her,  Air  Force  Major 
Judy  Young  knew  it  was  something 
she  wanted.  After  she  came  on 
active  duty,  it  took  her  six  years  to 
fulfill  her  dream,  but,  for  her,  it 
was  well  worth  the  wait. 

“When  I first  came  on  active 

14 


duty  ...  I met  a lot  of  people  who 
had  flown.  I knew  this  was  some- 
thing I wanted  to  do,”  said  Young, 
who  is  now  an  instructor  for  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  School  of  Aerospace 
Medicine  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base, 
Texas. 

She  finally  got  her  chance  to  fly 
with  the  2nd  Aeromedical  Evacua- 
tion Unit  based  at  Rhein-Main  Air 
Base,  near  Frankfurt,  Germany,  in 
1990. 


“When  I got  to  the  2nd,  I found  a 
little  more  than  I bargained  for,” 
she  admitted. 

What  she  got  was  a chance  to 
serve  in  Sarajevo,  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  during  Operation 
Provide  Promise.  Young  was  on  one 
of  the  first  U.S.  C-130  medical 
evacuation  aircraft  to  fly  into  the 
war-torn  city  to  evacuate  critically 
injured  patients  and  family  mem- 
bers. During  that  and  subsequent 
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missions,  she  directed  the  evacua- 
tion of  more  than  200  patients  and 
their  families. 

“We  stayed  at  the  Sarajevo 
airport,”  she  said.  “All  flight  opera- 
tions were  complete  by  1600  (4 
p.m.)  each  evening,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  maintain  security  at 
the  airport  after  dark.  When  the 
last  C-130  took  off  for  the  day  it 
was  kind  of  eerie.” 

The  tension  at  night  could  have 
been  cut  with  a scalpel. 

“We  slept  in  bunkers  in  the 
bombed-out  airport.  Well,  actually 
we  just  stayed  the  night.  We 
couldn’t  sleep  because  of  the  sniper 
fire,”  she  said. 


Young,  an  Oklahoma  native,  said 
that  while  she’s  not  in  a war  zone 
anymore,  the  pace  of  her  service  in 
the  Air  Force  hasn’t  let  up. 

“It’s  certainly  not  slow  here,”  she 
said  about  her  current  job.  “Aerovac 
is  going  through  a big  change  right 
now.  Training  is  crucial,  so  we’re 
definitely  busy.” 

Young  is  responsible  for  re- 
searching, developing  and  conduct- 
ing lectures  and  demonstrations  for 
560  students  in  the  17  flight  nurse/ 
aeromedical  evacuation  technician 
courses. 

She  teaches  and  performs  as 
clinical  skills  instructor  for  six 
battlefield  nursing  courses  annu- 


ally. She  also  maintains  instructor 
status  and  her  qualification  to  fly 
aboard  several  different  types  of 
aircraft.  Young  said  the 
aeromedical  crews  must  fly  at  least 
once  every  60  days  to  maintain 
their  qualification  to  fly. 

Young  enjoys  instructing,  and 
hopes  to  return  to  aeromedical 
evacuation  again  soon. 

“It’s  a totally  different  environ- 
ment for  nursing,  and  yet  you’re 
still  nursing.  It  was  so  exciting!  I 
can’t  wait  to  get  another  chance  at 
it,”  she  said. 

Crawford  filed  this  story  as  the 
editor  of  “Discovery  Magazine”  at 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 


Officer  Profile 


Name:  Judy  Young 
Rank:  Major 
Age:  42 

Date  entered  service:  July  4,  1984 
Duty  title:  Instructor,  Department  of  Aerospace 
Medicine,  U.S.  Air  Force  School  of  Aerospace 
Medicine,  Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  Texas 
Hometown:  Allen,  Okla. 

High  school:  Allen  High  School 

College:  Bachelor  of  science  in  nursing,  master  of 

science  in  nursing 

Reason  for  joining  the  Air  Force:  “I  was  a civilian 
nurse  for  eight  years  before  joining  the  Air  Force  ... 
While  I was  teaching  in  a college  of  nursing,  one  of 
my  students  told  me  that  she  was  thinking  of  joining. 
That  really  started  me  thinking,  so  I contacted  the 
recruiter,  and  the  rest  is  history!” 

Favorite  aspect  of  the  Air  Force:  “The  profession- 
alism; the  variety  of  opportunities  within  one’s  career 
field;  and  unparalleled  friendships.” 

Least  favorite  aspect  of  the  Air  Force:  “Relocating 
and  leaving  friends  behind  ...  Fortunately,  it  REALLY 
is  a small  Air  Force,  and  fairly  easy  to  always  stay  in 
touch  with  friends.” 

Proudest  moment  in  career:  “Receiving  the  Dolly 
Vinsant  Flight  Nurse  of  the  Year  award  (from  the 
Confederate  Air  Force  )this  year.” 

Marital  status:  Single 
Children:  Lori  Cathleen,  16 

Hobbies:  “Snow  skiing,  tennis,  reading,  dancing,  ‘play- 
ing’ with  my  computer.” 

Favorite  TV  show:  “Really,  I don’t  watch  much  TV. 
But  I think  ‘Coach’  is  cute,  and  I like  the  new  medical 
show  ‘ER.’  ” 


Favorite  movie:  “There  are  many  movies  I love,  but 
probably  my  all-time  favorite  classical  is  ‘The  Sound 
of  Music.’” 

Favorite  book:  “This  is  definitely  a plural  — All  of 
Tom  Clancy’s  books  rate  way  up  there  as  favorites. 
These  are  probably  seconded  by  John  Grisham’s 
books.” 

Ideal  vacation:  “A  barefoot  cruise  through  the 
Greek  Isles  ..  catch  a jet  and  fly  to  the  Swiss  Alps  for 
a week  of  skiing.” 

If  you  had  15  minutes  on  national  TV,  what 
would  you  say? 

“I  would  probably  rattle  on  for  a few  minutes  about 
the  importance  of  God,  country,  family,  and  free- 
dom, then  end  with  my  personal  philosophy  of  life: 
Work  hard,  play  hard,  love  God,  others  AND  your- 
self, stay  honest,  and  never,  never,  never,  lose  your 
sense  of  humor!” 
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Navy  Aviation  Boatswain's  Mate  3rd  Class  Christopher  Frnka  takes  a jet  fuel  sample  for 
testing  aboard  USS  Inchon. 


HU  n Dp! 


Story  and  photos  by 

Lance  Corporal  Anne  Marie  Lee 


Pumping  gas  at  the  corner  station  may  be  a simple 
task,  but  it  takes  a steady-handed  professional  to 
pump  1,200  gallons  of  jet  fuel  into  a Marine  AV8-B 
Harrier  jump  jet  on  the  heaving  flight  deck  of  an 
amphibious  assault  ship. 

“There’s  a lot  more  to  it  than  just  pumping  gas,”  said 
Navy  Aviation  Fuel  Boatswain’s  Mate  3rd  Class 
Christopher  A.  Frnka. 

Frnka  is  stationed  aboard  the  USS  Inchon,  an 
amphibious  assault  ship,  homeported  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
Ships  like  USS  Inchon  carry  combat-ready  Marines, 
helicopters  and  Harrier  jets.  It’s  their  mobility  and 
strength  that  make  them  such  great  assets.  Capable  of 
moving  500  miles  a day,  they  can  transport  thousands 
of  Marines  and  equipment  to  the  site  of  an  amphibious 
landing. 

Not  only  is  Frnka  responsible  for  refueling  jets  and 
helicopters  aboard  USS  Inchon,  but  the  21-year-old 
Georgia  native  also  ensures  the  high  performance 
aircraft  fuel  is  purified  and  “clean,  clear  and  bright”  as 
he  calls  it,  meaning  that  it’s  free  of  sediment  and 
water.  Nothing  creates  havoc  with  jet  engines  or  keeps 
aircraft  on  the  deck  faster  than  dirty  fuel,  he  said. 

“It  all  starts  in  the  pump  room  where  the  ship 


receives,  transfers  and  purifies  the  fuel,”  Frnka  said. 

The  Inchon  gets  its  jet  fuel  from  a supply  or  oil  ship 
assigned  to  the  group.  As  the  ship  tops  off  its  722,000- 
gallon  fuel  tanks  used  to  make  the  fire  that  generates 
steam  in  its  boilers,  it  also  fills  the  aviation  fuel  tanks 
with  200,000  gallons  of  aircraft-grade  fuel. 

The  fuel  flows  from  ship  to  ship,  much  like  a gas 
truck  to  a service  station  tank.  One  big  exception  is 


The  amphibious  assault  ship  USS  Inchon. 
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that  the  transfer  takes  place  while  the  ships  are 
at  sea  traveling  side-by-side  160  feet  apart. 

After  the  refueling  is  complete,  the  fuel  is 
transferred  to  the  purifier  where  it’s  cleansed  at 
200  gallons  per  minute.  A test  sample  of  the 
fuel  is  examined  for  impurities,  Frnka  said.  If 
there’s  no  sediment  or  water,  it’s  considered 
pure. 

The  purified  fuel  is  stored  until  needed  at  the 
refueling  stations  located  in  the  below  deck 
hangar  bay  or  up  on  the  flight  deck.  When  an 
aircraft  needs  fuel,  it  takes  a three-man  crew  to 
do  it.  It’s  all  teamwork,  said  Frnka. 

The  crew  leader  tells  the  pump  room  to 
transfer  the  fuel.  It’s  pumped  into  the  fuel 
station  where  it’s  filtered  one  more  time.  While 
the  fuel  is  being  filtered,  the  bucket  man  at- 
taches a grounding  wire  from  the  flight  deck  to 
the  aircraft  to  help  prevent  a static  electricity 
fire.  The  nozzle  man  connects  the  hose  to  the 
aircraft.  A final  fuel  sample  is  taken.  If  the 
sample  is  approved  by  the  plane  captain,  the 
nozzle  man  starts  the  five-  to  10-minute  refuel- 
ing process. 

Refueling  is  a 24-hour  business.  The  day  and 
night  aviation  missions  dictate  the  fuel 
boatswain’s  job,  he  said. 

Most  aviation  fuel  boatswain’s  mates  go  to  a 
busy  flight  deck  report  straight  out  of  recruit 
training.  Some  go  to  a two-week  refresher 
school,  but  all  of  them  really  learn  their  spe- 
cialty through  on-the-job  training,  said  Frnka. 

“We  deal  with  fuel,”  Frnka  said,  “and  we  have 
to  depend  on  each  other  at  all  times  to  ensure 
our  safety  and  the  safety  of  the  crew.  The 
minute  the  team  breaks  down,  lives  are  on  the 
line.” 

When  you’re  an  aviation  fuel  boatswain, 
there’s  a little  bit  more  involved  to  pumping 
aviation  fuel  than  just  “paying  at  the  pump.” 
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“My  favorite  part  of 
being  a sniper  is  stalk- 
ing the  objective  know- 
ing I’m  unobserved,  I 
watch  the  enemy  and 
they  have  no  knowl- 
edge I’m  even  there.” 

Marine  Lance  Corporal 
Nathan  Fulk 
Marine  Scout  Sniper 


Story  and  photos  by 

Lance  Corporal  Anne  Marie  Lee 


He  blends  into  his  surroundings 
like  a chameleon.  Covered  in  camou- 
flage, his  face  painted  shades  of  green 
and  brown,  he  looks  more  like  a bush 
than  a man.  He’s  a Marine  Corps 
scout  sniper,  and  he’s  been  waiting 
for  his  shot. 

A shot  he  knows  can  save  lives 
as  well  as  end  them.  Breathing 
slow  and  deep,  he  relaxes.  At  more 
than  a half-mile  away,  the  target  is 
a mere  speck. 

His  mind  is  busy  calculating  the 
combination  of  wind,  distance,  the 
sight  picture,  and  just  how  he’ll 
squeeze  the  trigger.  With  3.5 
pounds  of  finger  pressure  on  the 
trigger,  the  rifle  jerks  back  hitting 
his  shoulder  as  the  shot  is  fired. 
Down  range,  the  projectile  meets 
its  target,  and  a few  seconds  later 
the  sound  of  the  rifle  shot  catches 
up. 

Mission  accomplished  for  this 
scout  sniper,  who  serves  as  the 
eyes  and  the  ears  of  a battalion  of 
1,000  Marines. 


Scout  snipers  are  not  only  highly 
skilled  in  marksmanship  but  are 
also  field  survival  specialists.  A 
sniper’s  job  is  to  deliver  long-range 
precision  fire  at  selected  targets  in 
support  of  combat  operations. 

Being  a scout  means  they  can  be 
positioned  forward  and  used  to 
locate  and  report  on  enemy  move- 
ments. 

Scout  snipers  use  high-powered 
weapons  with  scopes  to  hit  their 
moving  targets  at  long-range.  They 
are  masters  at  being  able  to  hide 
and  remain  undetected  in  enemy 
territory.  From  his  concealed 
position,  the  scout  sniper  can 
maintain  contact  with  the  enemy. 

“The  Marine  Corps  needs  snipers 
to  observe  and  report  enemy 
activity  and  to  take  out  select 
targets  if  necessary,”  said  Marine 
Lance  Corporal  Nathan  A.  Fulk,  a 
sniper  with  the  Fleet  Anti-Terror- 
ism Security  Team  based  at  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

The  20-year-old  New  London, 
Iowa,  native  became  a scout  sniper 
in  September  1994.  “I  went  after 
it,”  he  said.  “It’s  something  I’ve 
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Don’t 

always  wanted  to  do  because  the 
sniper  team  is  feared  on  the  battle- 
field, they  are  trained  the  best  for 
the  field.” 

“When  I was  younger,  my 
brother  and  I used  to  hunt  squirrels 
and  rabbits  with  a .22  rifle  in  the 
back  woods  in  Iowa,”  Fulk  said. 

“I’ve  always  enjoyed  the  hunt  and 
being  in  the  woods.” 

Being  a Marine  sniper  carries 
with  it  the  most  serious  obligation 
of  responsibility,  Fulk  said.  It’s  not 
something  that  can  be  taken  lightly 
because  it’s  a difficult  job  both 
mentally  and  physically,  and  there 
has  to  be  strict  accountability,  he 
said. 

“My  favorite  part  of  being  a 
sniper  is  stalking  the  objective 
knowing  I’m  unobserved,”  said 
Fulk.  “I  watch  the  enemy  and  they 
have  no  knowledge  I’m  even  there.” 

Being  a good  shot  isn’t  the  only 
important  thing  for  a sniper.  He 
also  has  to  be  able  to  travel  long 
distances  over  unfamiliar  territory, 
which  means  he  has  to  be  skilled  at 
land  navigation.  Additionally,  he 
must  accurately  and  quickly  report 


Using  cover  and  concealment,  the  sniper  and  his  observer  gather 
information  on  the  enemy. 


what  he  sees,  and  provide  the 
exact  coordinates  of  the 
enemy’s  position. 

Fulk  attended  the  desig- 
nated marksmanship  course 
before  going  to  the  Scout 
Sniper  Instructor  School  in 
Quantico,  Va.  Deep  in  the 
woods  of  northern  Virginia  he 
was  trained  on  the  M40A1  rifle, 
a 7.62  mm  rifle.  He  practiced 
his  craft  on  a 1,000  meter 
range,  while  at  the  same  time 
learning  cover  and  conceal- 
ment, how  to  stalk  an  objective 
and  tracking  techniques. 

“The  scout  sniper  school  was 
physically  and  mentally  de- 
manding,” said  Fulk.  “We 
trained  constantly  on  technique 
and  sniper  tactics.  Sometimes 
all  day  long.  We’d  only  fire 
about  50  actual  rounds  because 
the  scope  fatigues  your  shoot- 
ing eye  very  quickly.” 

Snipers  work  in  two-man 
teams.  One  person  observes 
and  reports  enemy  activity 
while  checking  the  target  and 
providing  information  about 


wind  shifts  and  other  environmen- 
tal factors  to  his  partner  who  does 
the  shooting. 

While  snipers  are  rarely  seen  or 
heard,  their  impact  is  felt  every 
time  they  squeeze  the  trigger.  As 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  a Marine 
Battalion  they  pass  critical  intelli- 
gence and  paint  a picture  of  enemy 
activity  that  is  vital  to  how  a 
commander  makes  a decision  on 
the  battlefield. 


Marine  Corps 


Scout  Sniper 

Description  — A Marine  with 
a high-powered  scope  weapon 
able  to  engage  moving,  man- 
sized  targets  at  long  range. 
Helpful  background  skills  - 
Understand  long  range  shoot- 
ing techniques,  discipline. 
School  — Eight  weeks  at  the 
Marine  Corps  Scout  Sniper  In- 
structor School  in  Quantico,  Va. 
Related  civilian  jobs  -SWAT 
team,  state  and  federal  law  en- 
forcement. 
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Story  by  Sergeant 
Kimberly  D.  Halpin 


To  most  engineers,  a structure 
they  designed  and  built  is  like  a 
work  of  art.  To  purposely  blow  it  up 
would  be  like  painting  a moustache 
on  the  Mona  Lisa. 

But  to  Army  Sergeant  James 
Bishop,  it  would  mean  he  did  his 
job  right. 

“Some  engineers  build  things,” 
Bishop  said.  “I  have  to  know  how  to 
bring  ‘em  down.” 

Bishop  is  a combat  engineer  for 
C Company,  5th  Engineer  Battal- 


ion, at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

His  job  is  to  support  combat 
units  on  the  battlefield  by  clearing 
obstacles  like  wire  fences,  mine 
fields  and  ditches  used  to  slow  or 
stop  vehicles.  He  uses  explosives  to 
clear  areas  and  weaken  enemy 
strong  points. 

“We  would  actually  create  lanes 
in  a minefield  for  a combat  unit  to 
push  through.  We  explode  mines 
with  our  own  explosives,”  Bishop 
said.  “We  also  mark  the  path  we 
clear  so  vehicles  can  drive  through 
without  blowing  themselves  up.” 

Bishop  also  slows  enemy  ad- 


vances by  creating  obstacles  such 
as  minefields  or  deep  ditches  that 
are  nearly  impossible  to  cross  or 
drive  through.  He  makes  roads  or 
bridges  impassable  by  blowing 
them  up. 

Bishop  knows  that,  like  any 
enemy,  all  obstacles  have  their 
weaknesses. 

“On  a bridge,  for  example,  there 
are  weak  spots  where  you  would 
apply  the  explosive,”  Bishop  said. 
“That  would  make  the  bridge  blow 
faster,  and  we  use  less  explosive 
more  efficiently.” 

Engineers  use  detonation  cord 


A combat  engineer  uses  a detection  device  to  find  mines  in  a field.  When  found,  the  mines  will  be  set  off  with 
explosives  to  clear  a path  for  combat  units. 
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and  C-4,  a type  of  explosive  putty, 
on  an  obstacle.  A firing  device  at 
the  cord’s  end,  set  off  by  a remote 
control  brings  the  obstacle  down. 

To  keep  skills  sharp,  Bishop  and 
his  unit  perform  monthly  field 
training  on  situations  they  could 
actually  face  in  war. 

“We  can’t  go  out  there  stumbling 
around  wondering  what  we’re 
doing  or  how  we’re  doing  it,”  Bishop 
said. 

“We  have  to  be  able  to  get  in,  do 
what  we  have  to  do  and  get  out.  If 
we  don’t,  we’ve  let  the  unit  we’re 
supporting  down.  And  that  could 
mean  people’s  lives  on  the  line.” 

In  order  to  support  combat 
soldiers,  combat  engineers  have  to 
be  mentally  sharp  and  in  top 
physical  condition,  according  to 
Bishop. 

“We’ve  got  to  stay  ahead  of  the 
units  we  support,”  Bishop  said. 

“We  have  to  be  able  to  survive  in 
battle  just  like  they  do,  because 
we’re  right  there  in  the  heat  with 
‘em.  If  we  fall  behind,  we  can’t  clear 
the  way  for  them.” 

They  learn  field  survival  tactics 
along  with  their  combat  engineer 
skills  at  a five-week  course  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood. 

There,  all  the  skills  are  taught 
needed  to  fuse  and  diffuse  explo- 
sives, as  well  as  calculating  how 
much  explosive  is  needed  for  a 
certain  job. 

Bishop,  a 23-year-old,  Asheville, 
N.C.,  native,  said  he  chose  Army 
combat  engineering  because  he’s 
always  had  a fascination  with  how 
things  are  built  — and  how  to  take 
‘em  down. 

“It’s  an  art  to  be  able  to  build 
things,”  Bishop  said.  “But  it’s  also 
an  art  to  know  how  to  make  them 
fall.” 


An  engineer  sets 
explosives  to  blow  a 
bridge  during  an 
exercise  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 


Army 


Combat  Engineer 


Description  — Performs  construction  and  demolition  of  roads,  fixed 
bridges,  port  facilities,  pipe  lines  and  related  facilities.  Also  sets  and  trips 
minefields  and  clears  paths  for  combat  units  on  the  battlefield. 

Helpful  background  skills  — Mathematical  reasoning  ability,  auto 
mechanics,  carpentry,  woodworking,  mechanical  drawing  and  drafting 
courses. 

School  — Five  weeks  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Drafter,  bridge  repairer,  demolition  team 
member,  heavy  equipment  operator. 
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Rescuer 
Down 


Under 


Story  by  Technical  Sergeant 
Scott  White 

Coast  Guard  Aviation  Surviv- 
alman  Third  Class  Mario  Vittone 
had  gone  over  and  over  the 
rescue  in  his  mind  — sailboat,  15- 
to  20-foot  seas,  four  people.  It 
sounded  like  a textbook  rescue  as 
Vittone  and  his  helicopter 
crewmates  took  the  rescue 
support  call  at  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Air  Station  Elizabeth  City,  N.C., 
last  November. 

One  of  the  things  he’d  learned 
and  told  himself  though  was, 
“expect  the  unexpected.” 

The  unexpected  happened. 


. 


A Coast  Guard  helicopter  crew  lowers  an  aviation  survivalman  into  the  ocean  during  a training  exercise. 
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“We  didn’t  know  anything  about 
a baby  on  board,”  he  said  as  they 
got  ready  for  the  high-sea  rescue. 
That  information  came  later. 

The  seas  were  20  feet  and 
swatted  the  64-foot  boat  around 
like  a ping  pong  ball.  The  three 
Colombian  family  members  could 
handle  the  water  extraction,  but 
what  about  the  4-month-old  baby? 
Vittone  wondered. 

After  the  crew  lowered  him  into 
the  ocean,  Vittone  swam  to  the  boat 
to  direct  the  rescue.  Fighting 
waves  as  tall  as  a two-story  house 
and  a howling  wind,  he  used  hand 
signals  to  direct  the  family  because 
the  weather  made  verbal  communi- 
cations difficult.  He  coaxed  the 
mother  into  the  water  with  her  son 
secured  to  her  chest,  helped  them 
swim  to  the  litter  and  secured  them 
inside  the  litter.  After  they  were 
hoisted  to  the  helicopter,  Vittone 
helped  the  others  to  safety. 


Coast  Guard  Petty  Officer  3rd 
Class  Mario  Vittone 


“In  our  training  we  use  a 12- 
pound  brick  to  simulate  a baby. 

We  hold  the  brick  over  our  heads 
and  tread  water.  If  the  brick  sinks 
they  yell.  In  this  case,  if  the  baby 
went  below  water  it  could’ve  died,” 
Vittone  said. 

That  was  the  fifth  rescue  for  the 
Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  native  since 
he  qualified  as  an  aviation 
survivalman  and  rescue  swimmer 
last  May.  He  knows  there’ll  be 
more. 

However,  most  of  his  time  is 
spent  maintaining  all  the  equip- 
ment used  in  the  survival  field  like 
parachutes,  life  rafts  and  vests, 
ammunition  and  flares.  He  spends 
many  hours  training  in  and 
around  C-130  cargo  aircraft  and 
helicopters.  The  rest  of  his  time  is 
spent  training  for  rescues. 

“As  rescue  swimmers  we  spend 
three  days  a week  swimming  and 
working  out  to  keep  proficient  for 
when  we  do  get  that  call,”  said  the 
29-year-old  Vittone. 

His  wife,  Kari,  also  is  in  the 
Coast  Guard.  Vittone  is  one  of 
approximately  230  aviation 
survivalmen  in  the  Coast  Guard. 
He  said  a lot  of  people  try  to  be 


A Coast  Guard  helicopter 
moves  into  position  to 
drop  Vittone  into  the 
water. 

rescue  swimmers  too,  but  only 
about  60  percent  make  it  through 
all  the  training. 

The  training  starts  with  14 
weeks  of  survival  equipment 
maintenance  and  physical  condi- 
tioning at  Coast  Guard  Air  Station 
Elizabeth  City.  Physical  tests 
include  swimming  2,000  yards 
against  the  clock,  towing  a person 
nearly  a half  mile  through  the 
water  and  saving  three  uncoopera- 
tive victims  at  the  same  time,  he 
said. 

Those  who  make  it  through  the 
first  phase,  travel  to  the  Naval  Air 
Station  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  where 
they  finish  a four-week  course 
designed  to  hone  their  rescue  and 
equipment  maintenance  skills. 

Then,  if  they're  not  qualified  as 
an  emergency  medical  technician, 
they  go  to  an  EMT  school.  Once 
they  complete  EMT  training  it's  on 
to  their  duty  assignment.  There 
they  train  for  rescue  calls. 

“When  that  call  comes,  a lot  of 
things  go  running  through  your 
mind,”  he  said.  “The  main  thing  is 
‘don’t  mess  up.’  ” 

After  all,  Vittone  knows  mistakes 
aren't  in  the  textbook. 


Coast  Guard 


Aviation  Survivalman 

Description  — Performs  rescues  in  response  to  emergency  situations.  Maintains  and  packs  parachutes,  survival 
equipment,  flight  and  protective  clothing  and  lifejackets. 

Qualifications  — Must  perform  extremely  careful  and  accurate  work.  General  shop,  math  and  sewing  desirable. 
Experience  in  use  and  repair  of  sewing  machine  is  helpful. 

School  — Fourteen  weeks  at  the  Coast  Guard  Aviation  Training  Center  in  Elizabeth  City,  N.C.,  and  four  weeks  at 
the  U.S.  Navy  Rescue  Swimmer  School  in  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Related  civilian  jobs — Parachute  packer,  inspector,  repairer  and  tester;  ammo  foreman  and  rescue  specialist. 
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